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Adulteration, a Root of Bitterness. 


One of our correspondents writes us 
as follows: 


Prince Bismarck says that Ameri- 
can pork and lard are the ‘“‘root of all 
evil,’ and that it is fattening the 
grave-yards with human beings. 

At East Buffalo, N. Y., are the 
great hog yards fed on the refuse of 
the grape sugar factories; there are 
others at Lawrence, Peoria, and Des 
Moines, where the hogs and cattle are 
covered with boils. Adulteration is 
the root of much evil, in America. 


The California Canner and Grocer 
remarks as follows: 


If some means is not soon devised 
to check the alarming tendency to 
food adulteration, there will, in a 
short time, be but little market for 
our goods abroad. It is to be re- 
gretted that manufacturers cannot be 
made to see that any policy, except 
that which grants a pure article at a 
fair profit, defeats itself in the end, 
and that an adulterated article placed 
upon a foreign market, bearing the 
label of an American firm, inflicts an 
irreparable injury upon American 
manufacturers. Thisshould be made 
the gravest kind of a misdemeanor, 
und those driven to such courses 
through their inordinate greed,should 
meet with speedy and condign pun- 
ishment. With our present manu- 
facturing interests, we need an 
European — as an outlet for our 
goods. Increasing as our manufact- 
ures are, it is of vital importance that 
foreign markets should be kept open 
tous. That they will not be, we have 
every reason to expect, unless some 
means is soon found of checking the 
udulteration of goods, and the coun- 
terfeiting of brands, to enable the 
placing of inferior goods. The fore- 
going remarks are suggested by the 
recent action of the Cuban Govern- | 
inent in reference to importations of 
American lard into the port of Havana. 
The Collector of Customs of that port 





| finding 


tance to four brands of this American 
lard, until they have each been the 
object of a rigid scientific examina- 
tion. The charge of adulteration is 
entered against them, and the adulter- 
ant is thought to be injurious. 





The Canner and Grocer continues by 
saying, “‘Adulteration is the thief of 
trade. More tempting than Delilah, 
for it woos with promises of golden 
gains; it finds numberless lovers 
among those who dealin the staple- 
food articles of commerce, and lures 
them on from bad to worse, until 
finally they become hopelessly en- 
tangled in a net-work of dishonest 
practices. Under our at-present im- 
perfect laws for protection against the 
sale of spurious goods, with but slight 
danger of detection, and witha cer- 
tainty of large profit, many a dealer, 
his keener sense of honor 
dulled by money greed, begins to 
adulterate the commodities he keeps 
for sale, and thus enters into a career 
that is more villainous and more dan- 
gerous to the community than that of 
the old-time highwayman; for through 
it the public are robbed not only of 
their coin, but of their health as well. | 

* This infamous system has been 
growing of late with frightful rapidity 
until one is in almost coeneene fear 
lest he be eating or drinking some 
—— compound instead of the 
1ealthful article which it counterfeits. 
This vile traffic is confined to no local- 
ity or country, but is pursued in all | 
the business centres of the civilized | 
world, and from them finds its way | 
into the most distant channels of | 
trade. Asan evidence that this evil | 
exists in many of the ramifications of | 
trade, let us glance at the ere rt of | 
the New York Board of Health, they | 
having been investigating the matter | 
of late: *‘ Out of 236 samples of oils ex- | 
amined, the committee reported that | 
only 32 stood the-test provided by law. | 
Seventy-five samples of drugs were) 
examined, and 32 found to be adul-¢ 
terated. Samples of food to the num- 
ber of 119 were examined, 60 of which | 





Organized efforts are being made in | 
several countries to check wt a) 
stop to this adulteration of f and | 
other necessaries of daily use, but so | 





success, excepting in the case of Ger- 
many, where the good work goes 
bravely on, and its excellent results 
are already proven. The Englishsys- 
tem is acknowledged to be unsatis- 
factory. Dr. Wigner, Public Analyst, 
wrote in 1881 : 

“These statistics, unfortunately, 
rove that our legislation is not per- 
ect, but, on the contrary, that the 
rate of adulteration prevailing now, 
although a vastimprovement over the 
condition of things prior to the pas- 
sage of the acts, does not show a con- 
tinued decrease.” 

In referring to this subject Prof. 

Charles R. Fletcher, of Boston, said: 


“While in England 17,000 samples 
of food were analyzed ina year, one 
finds over 231,000 samples examined 
in Germany. The German law is 
rigid, and receives vigorous Govern- 
ment and individual support, and if 
anybody would examine an approach 
to an effective system, I think he 
should turn to Germany.” 

Weare glad to learn that, in New 
York city, the Board of Health is 
putting the new adulteration law in 
vigorous force, and the result of its 
investigations has been the com- 
mencement of numerous prosecutions 
against dishonest manufacturers and 
tradesmen. There are some com- 
plaints, it is true, that these have been 
instigated by rival houses, etg., but 
even if that be so, the public have 
reason for congratulation. An Ex- 
change aptly remarks that it * would 
be better, for instance, that the courts 
snould punish burglars even to the 
verge of inquisitorial persecution, and 
at the same time allow sneak-thieves 
to go unprosecuted, than that they 
should, for the sake of ill-named jus- 
tice, allow both of these rascally 
classes to go unscathed. Every case 
of adulteration punished is a victory 
gained for honest trade in general, no 
matter from what branch of business 
the offenders may have been selected.” 

Adulteration of honey, as well as all 


| were found to be in similar condition.” | kinds of food, should be strongly con- 


demned, until strong,well-defined and 
rigidly-enforced laws shall give full 
and permanent relief to all innocent 


has been instructed to refuse admit-! far they have met with only partial ' purchasers and consumers. 
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Bee-Pastures of Mount Shasta. 


The Century contains the following 
interesting descriptions of the bee- 
pastures of Mount Shasta, in the 
Sierras of the far west : 


Shasta is a fire-mountain, created 
by a succession of eruptions of ashes 
and molten lava, which, flowing over 
the lips of its several craters, grew 
outward and upward like the trunk of 
a knotty exogenous tree. Then fol- 
lowed a strange contrast. The glacial 
winter came on, loading the cooling 
mountain with ice which flowed slowly 
outward in every direction, radiating 
from the summit in the form of one 
vast conical glacier—a down-crawling 
mantle of ice upon a fountain of 
smoldering fire, crushing and grind- 
ing for centuries its brown, flinty 
lavas with incessant activity, and 
thus degrading and remodeling the 
entire mountain. When, at length, 
the glacial period began to draw near 
its close, the ice-mantle was gradually 
melted off around the bottom, and, in 
receding and breaking into its present 
fragmentary condition, irregular rings 
and heaps of moraine matter were 
stored upon its flanks. The glacial 
erosion of most of the Shasta lavas 
produced a detritus, composed of 
rough, sub-angular bowlders of mod- 
erate size and porous gravel and sand, 
which yields freely to the transport- 
ing power of running water. Under 
Nature’s management, the next 
marked geological event made to take 
place in the history of Mount Shasta, 
was a water-flood of extraordinary 
magnitude, which acted with sublime 
energy upon this prepared glacial de- 
tritus, sorting it out and carrying 
down immense quantities from the 
higher slopes, and re-depositing it in 
smooth, delta-like beds around the 
base ; and it is these flood-beds of 
moraine soil, thus suddenly and sim- 
ultaneously laid down and joined edge 
to edge, that now form the main 
honey-zone. 


Thus, b 
nistic and destructive, has Mother 
Nature accomplished her benetficient 
designs—now a flood of fire, now a 
flood of ice, now a flood of water ; and 
then an outburst of organic life, a 
milky-way of snowy petals and wings, 
gurdling the rugged mountain like a 
cloud, as if the vivifying snnbeams 
beating against its sides had broken 
into a foam of plant-bloom and bees. 


In this lovely wilderness the bees 
rove and revel, rejoicing in the cote 
of the sun, clambering eagerly throug 
bramble and hucklebloom, stirring 
the clustered bells of the manzanita, 
now humming aloft among polleny 
willows and firs, now down on the 
ashy ground among gilias and butter- 
cups, and anon plunging deep into 
snowy banks of cherry and buck- 
thorn. * * * The Shasta bees are 
perhaps better fed than any others in 
the sierra. Their field-work is one 
perfectual feast ; but, however exhil- 
arating the sunshine, or bountiful the 
supply of flowers, they are always 
dainty feeders. Humming-moths and 
humming-birds seldom set foot upon 


forces seemingly ——- 
1 





a flower, but poise on the wing in 
front of it, and reach forward as if 
they were sucking through straws, 
But bees, though as dainty as they, 
hug their favorite flowers with pro- 
found cordiality, and push their blunt, 
polleny faces against them, like babies 
on their mother’s bosom. 





Planting for Honey. 


The value of an apiary is determined 
not by the number of the colonies it 
contains, but by the strength of the 
colonies, and their availability for 
work. If there is no pasturage the 
best bees in the world must be idle. 
If but little honey bloom is provided 
for the bees to gather from, then but 
little honey will be the result. Hence 
the necessity of providing pasturage 
for the bees during the whole season. 
**Planting for honey” is the key tothe 
situation. 

Speaking of the honey dearth be- 
tween fruit bloom and white clover, 
when the bees hardly obtain enough 
honey for daily use, the Indiana 
Farmer says: ‘ Toour mind this is 
the most important dearth which the 
bee-keeper must strive to bridge over 
by planting. The stimulus given the 
bees by fruit bloom should, if possi- 
ble, be kept up until the coming of 
white clover, so as to have them in 
the best possible condition when the 
harvest comes.” This is evidently 
the truth in a nutshell. To obtain 
something to fill this gap is the one 
point that should engage the attention 
of every apiarist. 

Continuous bloom means continu- 
ous honey gathering, and a continuous 
flow of money into the bee-keepers’ 
pockets. 


<a 


A **Good” Man Going South.—Mr. 
F. L. Dougherty, of Indianapolis, 
says: ‘* While waiting at the depot a 
few days since, we happened upon 
friend I. R. Good, of Nappanee, Ind. 
Mr. Good is a queen rearer of some 
note, but lost heavily of bees during 
the past winter. Out of 225 colonies 
put into winter quarters only 80 sur- 
vived, many of them being in a weak 
condition, those in the cellar suffering 
as much or more than those wintered 
on the summer stands. Mr. Good has 
decided to move his bees south, and 
after considerable search has picked 
on a location near Tullahoma, Tenn. 
He thinks he will not be able to do 
anything in the way of queen rearing 
this season, except for his own use. 
His brother will have charge of the 








Queens will be reared here and shipped 
to Tullahoma for the purpose of fully 
stocking the apiaries there, while Mr, 
Good again stocks the home apiary. 
He is inclined to think the bee and 
queen trade is turning to the south, as 
they can there be got into better con- 
dition so much earlier in the season.” 


** The Doctor.”—Another arrival at 
our Museum is ‘‘ The Doctor,’”’ which 
is a large bellows bee smoker—the 
largest we ever saw—consisting of a 
fire box 34¢ inches in diameter. Its 
gust of wind is tremendous, and the 
volume of smoke from it would in- 
stantly subdue the most vicious bees 
in existence. Itis made by Bingham 
& Hetherington, Abronia, Mich, 


— 


Signs of Swarmjpg.—Mr. F. L. 
Dougherty, in the Indiana Farmer, 
gives the following on this subject: 


There is no certain method of judg- 
ing, from out-side appearances, as to 
just when a colony is going to swarm. 
The most general indications notice- 
able from the out-side of the hive that 
they are preparing to swarm are the 
inactivity. of the bees, hanging in 
clusters about the entrances, and pol- 
len gatherers hanging with the cluster 
instead of entering the hive. How- 
ever, they may be prepared to swarm 
with queen-cells built; then, because 
of unfavorable weather, or a slight 
cessation of the yo ' flow may sud- 
denly destroy the cells and give up 
all attempts toswarm. Or they may 
soon again commence preparations, 
wasting a very great part of the honey 
crop, for they seldom do but little 
good gathering honey while the 
swarming fever is on. Just here is 
where the knowledge of the scientific 
bee-keeper comes to his help. As the 
bees are just in the right condition to 
divide, he divides them at once with- 
out farther waiting. Bees will at 
times, if left to themselves, throw off 
as many as five or six swarms, each 
one smaller than the preceding. The 
old queen leaves with the first swarm. 
All after swarms contain young 
queens. Where honey is the object, 
colonies should not be allowed to cast 
but one swarm, as a very rapid in- 
crease can seldom be accomplished 
except at the expense of the honey 
crop. With the movable frame it is 
but little trouble to prevent this by 
simply opening the hive 7or8 days 
later and removing tlre extra queen- 
cells. With box hives, the only plan 
is to place the hive containing the 
first swarm, on the old stand, moving 
the old hive to anew location, thus 
depleting its strength to such an ex- 
tent that it will not want to swarm 
any more. Before swarming, bees 
usually gorge themselves with honey, 
and while ip this condition can be 
handled almost with impunity, yet 
care should always be used, that no 
bees be mashed or they may take the 
notion to make it very unpleasant for 


Tullahoma apiary the present season. | the manipulator. 
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The Coming Bee.—The following 
very amusing sketch of the troubles 
incident upon removing bees from 
eellars, is from Gleanings, by Eugene 
Secor, Forest City, Iowa. On April 
17, 1883, he wrote as follows: 


This subject has been discussed so 
many times that I should not touch it, 
were it not from the fact that I have 
seen it. I saw it yesterday. In fact, 
I saw several ofthem. They saw me, 
too—I mean some of them did, and 
the rest felt for me, and fae found 
me. I felt them without feeling for 
them either. My feeling so pleased 
them that they called in their sisters, 
cousins and aunts, to feel of me also. 
They came, they saw, they felt. I 
felt, too—in fact, I feel yet. 


Thisis how I came to see, 
And fee! the points of the coming bee. 


They were in the cellar, where they 
had been for only the short period of 
157 days and nights, amiable, gentle 
Italians, as I supposed when I tucked 
them in their little beds in the fall. 
My cellar was dark. They could not 
see; so [ suppose they had got accus- 
tomed to feeling. May be’ that ac- 
counts for the fellow-feeling they 
manifested for me. I carried out col- 
ony No.1, sans hat, sans coat, sans 
os. The “coming bee” at once 

awned upon my vision. She felt of 
my hands, felt of neck, felt of my 
hair, and felt of my whiskers. She 
sang a song in bee-sharp which at- 
tracted all her female acquaintances. 
They improvised a jubilee concert on 
the spot. I was the only interested 
auditor ; and as soon as I could ‘“‘un- 
load my stock,” I “clapped.” They 
appreciated the cheering, and sang 
louder. They called in some of their 
finest Italian opera-singers and per- 
formers. That musicis not usually 
understood in this country. The 
clapping is generally done because it 
is fashionable to applaud everythin 
that is foreign. But l understoo 
every demi-semi-quaver. I clapped 
with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also. But I felt that they 
were expending too much talent on 
such a small audience, so I retired as 
ay as the overwhelming at- 
tentions being paid me would allow. 


Intermissi of 15 t t 





Curtain drops. 


It is usually customary for the actors 
to change costumes while the curtain 
isdown. In this instance, however, 
the audience changed dress. The 
next act begins when I carry the 
second colony out of the cellar. This 
time I am ety for the coming 
bee. Armed with straw hat, bee- 
veil, and gauntlet gloves, I looked like 
a cross between a knight-errant, a 
sister of charity, and an _ honest 
granger. With my gauntlets drawn 
snugly around the arms with rubber 
cord, and the veil ditto around the 
neck, now let ’em sing, sang I. They 
sang again; and as the wind gently 
pressed the tarlatan against my nose, 
one of the foremost of the Itatian 
singers sat down to rest on the orna- 
ment part of mf face. As I had no 
one to help me let go of the hiveI was 
carrying, and as I was insomewhat of 
a hurry, I allowed the Italian miss to 





keep her seat. All at once she doubled 
up like a boy who has eaten too many 

een cucumbers ; and as if afraid of 
——e off, she drilled wd proboscis 
with her little gimlet. Others of her 
companions, hearing of her distress, 
came to see what was the matter, and 
sat down also. And as there was not 
sitting room on my front porch for 
all the sympathizing friends, some of 
them crowded between my veil and 
the place where my shirt collar ought 
to have been, and came up on the in- 
side for a closer interview. By the 
time I had reached the yard, my neck 
felt as if I had undergone treatment 
for sore throat with counter-irritants. 
Then if you ever saw a cat trying to 
pull a mitten off its head with its fore 

aws, you can imagine how dignified 

looked. Instead of being the audi- 
ence, I was now one of the chief per- 
formers, while my wife, sitting in the 
bay-window, was the interested and 
amused spectator, enjoying the show 
as much as our boys did Barnum’s 
Hippodrome. I created as much 
interest as a whole menagerie, when 
the animals had just been “stirred 
up.” The performance lasted only 
about an hour, and closed amid the 
wildest enthusiasm. 

Don’t talk to me about the Apis 
dorsata. If their gimlets are any longer 
than the ones I felt, I'll be excused 
from buying any. Tell Mr. Jones he 
had better call Frank Benton home. 
egy lost all interest in the ‘‘coming 

ee. 
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Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping. 


Gleanings, in bee-culture, gives this 
book the following notice: 


Mr. Newman has kindly sent usa 
work entitled ‘‘ Rational Bee-keping,” 
by our old father Dzierzon, the origi- 
nator of the theory bearing his name. 
The author is not only a thoroughly 
scientific bee-keeper, but a naturalist. 
He has probably made greater strides 
in scientific apiculture than any one 
man. His book contains his many 
discoveries, together with his valua- 
ble experience and research. In ad- 
dition to this are foot-notes by C. N. 
Abbott, the former editor of the 
British Bee Journal. We thus have 
the opportunity of direct comparison 
and verification. As regards the na- 
ture, the distinctive characteristics 
and explanation of some of the pecu- 
liar phenomena noticed in bees, the 
book seems to stand among the fore- 
most, if not in the front ranks. I 
hardly think the implements of the 
apiary would be at all suited to Ameri- 
can bee-keepers ; but as for real scien- 
tific value, it would well repay an 
bee-keeper whose attention is at all 
inclined to scientific research, to pur- 
chase acopy. It contains 350 pages, 
fully illustrated. 


We can mail it to any address for $2, 
bound in cloth, or $1.75 in paper 
covers. 

@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., May 21, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The nominal price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and 9c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 

BEESW AX—None in the market. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison Bt. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey is 
very good, and arrivals are slow. We pay 7@10c. 
on arrival. We soid, since last October, more than 
600 barrels, and our stock is exhausted, while our 
customers are relying on usforsupplies. Hopeour 
friends will supply us. No demand for comb 
honey, and prices nominal. 

BEESW AX.—Arrivais of beeswax are good, and 
prices range from 30@35c. for a good article. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand is light and it is not now 
probable that all of the comb honey can be sold 
before a new crop comes. Prices are very irregular 
and generally low: 15@16c. for white, and dark un- 
salable. Extracted, very little trade is being done 
in it. 7@9c. is about the market. 

BEESW AX—35@36c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Stocks and the demand are both light. 
More or less difficulty would be experienced in 
filling a large order for a straight lot. 

hite comb, 14@17c.; dark to good, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 84¢@9}¢c.; dark and 
candied, 5@7}¢c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Dull; light jobbing sales only. Comb 
at 10@14c.—Strained and extracted at 7@7}<¢c. 
Comptes lots of poor Comb sold at 10c. 

BEESW AX—Sold lightly at 35@36c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—S8tocks of honey are running low with 
us. 1-lb. sections are all sold and there is a very 
light inguiry for such; would probably sell at 
18@20c. 2-lb. sections are not in demand, and no 
sales to quote, asking 17@18c. Extracted no sale 
at 9@10c, 

BEESW AX—Not offering. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
¥ Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 22c. Extracted, 10c. per lb. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESWAX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham 8Street. 





g The Southwestern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the apiary of L. E. 
Mercer, Lenox, Taylor county, Iowa, 
May 26, 1883. Meeting called at 10 
o’clock sharp. Forenoon: Election 
of officers. Afternoon: Work in the 
apiary, when any question, with re- 
gard to handling bees, will be practi- 
cally explained. Accommodations will 
be provided for visitors from a dis- 
tance. W. J. OLIVER, Sec. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this ——— subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Bees and Honey in Navarro co.,Texas. 





B. F. CARROLL. 





The following Table represents the 
bee and honey interest in Navarro 
County, Texas, with the exception of 
those who have only one or two colo- 
nies of bees : 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Uniting Bees—Spring Management. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


_ Lam requested by several to give, 
in the BEE JOURNAL, my plan of 
uniting bees, and I will try to do 
so; if | do not make it all plain, I will 
further explain if necessary. 

Weare often told, that if our bees 
are weak in March or April, we should 
unite them at once, putting two or 
more together, till a fair colony is 
formed. I formerly adopted this plan 
until I ascertained from many experi- 
ments, that colonies thus made were 
no better at the end of three or four 
weeks, than each would have been 
had they been left separated. If [| 
had colonies that would not live till | 
June separately, I found they would | 
not ifunited. I have put as high as) 
six or seven very weak colonies to- | 
gether, in April, thus making a good | 
arge colony at the time,and in aj} 
month all were dead. Hence, I came | 





to the conclusion that I could not | 


unite my bees profitably early in the | find also, that such a nucleus will 
season, so I have adopted the follow- build comb almost as cheaply as foun- 
ing, which has proven very successful: dation can be gotten into comb; for 

About the middle of April, accord-| any of the old bees taken to No. 2 
ing to the season (earlier if any early | will return, thus making a strong 


-| season, and late if a late one), some | !ucleus, which will build nice straight 


cold morning I look over all my bees, | Worker combs, asif by magic. If I 
by taking off the cap and lifting the do not wish these for queens or comb 
quilt a little, and all that do not oc-| building, I build them up to good 
cupy five spaces between the combs | Strong colonies by the fall. 
are marked, and the first warm day I | UNITING IN THE FALL. 
shut them on toas many combs as| s ; 4 
have brood, by means of a divison-| If I wish to unite bees in the fall, 
board. Those which are very small,|0n account of there being but little 
so as to have brood in only one or two | honey, fewness of bees, or from what- 
combs, and small patches at that, | ever cause, the first thing to find out 
have all their extra combs taken | is, which of the two has the most val- 
away from them, so as to take precau-| Uable queen. Having ascertained 
tion against robbing ; but if stronger, | this. [hunt up the poorest and kill 
I leave the extra combs on the other | her, then take this hive to the stand 
side of the division-board, so that the | Of the one it is to be united with. I 
bees can carry the honey over as they | 20w select from the two frames hav- 
need it for brood-rearing. |ing the most honey in them, tothe 
The entrance to each hive is con- | number I wish to winter them on, and 
tracted to suit the size of the colony, | Set them in one of the hives, alterna- 
not leaving more than an inch in | ting them, as they are set in the hive. 
length for the best of them, and only | I next shake the bees, which are on 
space enough for one bee to pass at a| the remaining frames, off at the en- 
time for the weakest. | trance, taking one frame from one 
The next work is to increase the | colony, and the next from the other, 
brood as fast as possible in these | $0 as to mix the bees up as much as 
small colonies. 1 keep them on the | possible. ae 
combs, first given them, till they are} _When all the bees are inside the 
filled with brood clear to the bottom, | hive, the work is done. Remove the 


.| when I give them an empty comb, | hive, bottom board and all, from the 


placed in the centre. This will be| Stand occupied by the united colony, 
filled in a week or so, when another is | and no loss of bees will occur. What 
given. I go over them once a week, | few bees go back to the old stand, re- 
in this way, till I have five frames full| turn after finding their old hive is 
of brood in the strongest. The next) gone; also the mixing up process 
time I go over them, I take a frame | causes ‘them to mark their location 
of brood just hatching from those anew, at their first flight afterward. 
having the five filled, and give itto| Borodino, N. Y. 
the next strongest (say one that has _ 
four frames), putting an empty comb 
in the place where it came from, and | 
so keep working until each hive con- | 
tains five frames crowded with brood. | 
Do not make the mistake of giving | 
the frame of hatching brood to the | 
weakest colonies first, for they may| In the agricultural column of a 
not be strong enough, if the weather | weekly paper, I finda ‘*‘ clip ”’ credited 
should suddenly become cool, to care|to another journal, from which the 
for it; when a loss of brood, to the | following is an extract: 
amount given, might occur, | “Honey isa vegetable production, 
By the middle of June, I generally | appearing in greater or less quantities 
get allin the above condition, when|in every flower that nods to the 
they are ready for uniting. To do| breeze, or kisses the bright sunlight. 
this, I goto No.1 and open it;look; * * * {It is secreted in the 
the frames over until I find the queen, | flower for the purpose of attracting 
when I set the frame she is on out-|insects, thus securing the complete 
side of the hive; then take the four | fertilization of the female blossoms.’ 
remaining frames(beesandall) to No.| The declaration embodied in the 
2, spread the five frames apart in No. | last sentence of the foregoing extract, 
2, and put the four frames taken from | is new to me; as, heretofore, I have 
No.1 in each alternate space, made} understood the nectar of flowers to 
by spreading the framesin No.2. I| be amenstruum, surplus secretion, ex- 
now close up No.2, and in 12 or 15) cess of growth, ete., drawn from the 
days it will be one of the strongest | soiland atmosphere, which, after the 
colonies in the yard. | necessary operations of assimilation, 
By alternating the frames, the bees | and contribution to the requirements 
are so mixed re that they will not | of vegetable growth are accomplished, 
quarrel, and I have never knowna/is conveyed to and lodged in the 
queen to be harmed. It will be seen! chalice of the pistillated bloom by 
that I use but nine frames to the hive, | capillary process, and can, therefore, 
but the plan is the same with any | be no more or less than waste matter, 
number of frames. I now return to|sofaras needed to further enhance 
No.1, where the frame of bees was_| the growth of fruit or seed. 
left standing outside of the hive,| That the nectar in flowers is an aid 
close to one side, and put in an empty/to their fertilization (in a general 
frame ; adjust the division-board, and | way), by inducing insects to distribute 
I have a nice nucleus to get a queen| the fecundating element from the 
from at any time I may need one. I/|staminate blossoms, by conveying it 
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Bees as Aids to Fruit Growers. 





J. F. LATHAM. 
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on their bodies during their flights 
among the flowers, while collecting 
the exuding sweets, is evident; that 
this is the sole object for which nectar 
is secreted does not seem admissible. 


Pollen is borne from flower to 
flower on the breeze as well as on the 
bodies of insects; in fact, that ap- 
pears to be nature’s prime method of 
conveying the fertilizing germs from 
the anthers of the staminate to the 
pointals of the pistillate blossoms. 
Among insects, it seems the honey- 
bee, in her floral wanderings in search 
of nectar and pollen, in consequence 
of her peculiar form and downy cov- 
ering, should be entitled to a first 
place in the work of direct and cross- 
fertilization of fruit-producing flowers 
of all kinds; and were it not for this 
generous and disinterested aid to the 
chances of nature, the loss to fruit 
growers would be much greater every 
year from sterile bloom. 


That the honey-bee causes injury 
by extracting the nectar from fruit- 
producing trees and shrubs, is simply 
fallacious, notwithstanding the gen- 
erally entertained and oft-expressed 
opinion of those ignorant of dame 
nature’s process of reproduction, to 
the contrary. During the past two 
following seasons I have observed 
apple trees loaded with well developed 
matured fruit in autumn, that 
bloomed several days earlier than the 
remainder of the orchard, and were 
swarming with bees until the bloom 
from the other trees shared their at- 
tention. Two of the trees alluded to, 
stand but a few feet from some of my 
hives, and have always been favorites 
with the bees during the season of 
bloom, but I have yet to note any 
diminution in their products caused 
by the bees sipping nectar from their 
blossoms. 

The discussion of this subject, of 
“planting for honey,” is receiving a 
merited attention from contributors 
to the BEE JOURNAL, but it appears 
to be too desultory to produce the 
benefit it might, if ina more concise 
form. Would not a more favorable 
influence be exercised by having a 
— in the bee publicationsin which 
those who have tested the qualities of 
honey-producing trees, shrubs and 

lants of various kinds, can be al- 
owed to give their experience in de- 
tail. The names of trees, etc., and 
their en to location in all| 
sections of our land, from Maine to | 
California, is needed. As the pur-| 
suit of the apiarist is constantly 
prompting his attention tu the sources 
from which honey is obtained by his 
bees, who is more favorably situated 
to observe and reduce the results of 
his observations to utility ? 

Again, if properly appreciated, a 
triple benefit may be derived from the 
result of sucha consolidation of ef- 
fort; a more general cultivation of 
food-producing trees, shrubs and 
plants, a more bountiful return for 
apiarian enterprise, and the — 
advantages of studying the illustra- | 








| average—and it may have one story, 
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Sundry Matters from Canada. 


ALLEN PRINGLE. 








I find, no matter how much one 
may know about the science of bee- 
keeping, or even of the art, through 
experience, the BEE JOURNAL is a 
great desideratum—a real aid to be de- 
sired and valued. The varied experi- 
ence of different bee-keepers contri- 
buted to its columns, is interesting 
and valuable, no less to the profes- 
sional than the amateur apiarist. 


With one ne however, I feel dis- 

sed to find a little fault, or rather 

indly admonish those concerned, 
and in doing so, I hope to give no of- 
fence, as the admonition is given in 
no carping or captious spirit, but 
solely for our common good as bee- 
keepers. Some of the reports sent in 
seem, at least, prima facie, to be over- 
drawn or exaggerated. This, how- 
ever, may be entirely unintentionall 
on the part of those who send such 
reports ; nevertheless they are mis- 
leading, and tend to lead to evil con- 
sequences in more than one way. 


When a correspondent says he has 
taken so many hundred pounds of 
honey—an almost fabulous amount— 
from a single colony of dees in the one 
season, he may be quite honest in his 
statement ; but his statement may, at 
the same time, need much qualifica- 
tion or, at least, explanation, and this 
ought always to be given. A hiveof 
bees may be large—much above the 


on top.of another, and it ay be kept 
the whole season gathering honey in- 
stead of allowing it to swarm or divid- 
ing it; and under such circumstances, 
such a colony would, no doubt, during 
a good season, carry in an immense 
quantity of honey,compartively speak- 
ing. But it would be either disingen- 
uous to say that one colony of bees 
did all this, without giving any ex- 
planations. . 

By a colony of bees, the reader un- 
derstands an average colony, under 
ordinary circumstances or conditions. 
Now, please bear in mind, I do wish 
to impeach the honesty or sincerity of 
a single correspondent. 


So far as my experience and obser- 
vation have gone, bee men, as a class, 
are proverbially honest and fair- 
minded men; and let us not, there- 
fore, tarnish our fair name by mak- 
ing statements or reports which have 
even the semblance of fraud or mis- 
representation. Let us avoid even 
the appearance of evil. Let us un- 
der-state, rather than over-state our 
exploits in our reports. 

The amateur apiarist, starting out 
in the business with great and com- 
mendable enthusiasm, and, perhaps, 


our reports, and in our statements of 
facts in our experience. 

Sometimes incidents of apiarian ex- 
perience are given, which seem to be 
in direct op osition to well-estab- 
lished principles or hypothesis, which 
have been well-nigh postulated into 
laws or principles. 

I was present, last fall, in Toronto, 
atthe meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association the first night, 
and one gentleman stated on that oc- 
casion that one of his neighbors had 
buried the bees from a hive he had 
taken up in the fall ;ina hole in the 
earth, and duly filled it in, and in the 
spring, upon exhuming them, they 
were found to be alive and well—in 
good health. The gentleman im- 
proved upon this fact (?) by suggest- 
ing that the plan of heey bees in 
a‘ dormant” condition, without any 
food, was well worth considering. 
This sage bee philosophy no one at- 
tempted to controvert; albeit Mr. D. 
A. Jones, our great Canadian bee- 
king, dryly remarked that he would 
not mind paying $500 for a queen that 
would produce such unique progeny. 


Experience, to be valuable, must be 
real. There must beno mistake about 
the facts. Then if they are facts, and 
are in conflict with certain precon- 
ceived theories, so much the worse 
for the theories. A few real, stub- 
born facts will sometimes spoil a very 
nice, plausible and time-honored the- 
ory. But before we discard the cher- 
ished theory, let us be sure that the 
opposing statements are facts. 

t is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance, if the contributed experience 
of bee-keepers through the BEE 
JOURNAL, is to be really valuable in 
helping us forward to ultimate truth, 
that such experience should be most 
carefully and accurately stated, and 
nothing put forward as a fact if there 
is any uncertainty or doubt about it, 
especially if such alleged fact militate 
against a recognized principle. 

Of course I am well aware that very 
unusual and even unheard of facts 
will sometimes arise in our experience 
and this,on the other hand, should 
make us careful about putting any- 
thing down as an ultimate principle 
until it is well supported. The most 
unexpected things will sometimes 
turn up in the experience of the prac- 
tical bee-keeper. 

As relevant here, allow me to re- 
late a little incidentin my own ex- 
perience: Last summer, in clipping 
the wings of a young, recently fer- 
tilized Italian queen, in a new colony 
I accidently cut off one of the legs of 
her royal highness. This was un- 
gallant, but there was no malice pre- 
pense, as the meres say. Not know- 
ing exactly what the upshot of this 
surgical misadventure might be, I 
kept an eye upon her majesty for a 





superadded to that, great expectations 
of coining money, is only too apt, 
when he comes with honest pride to 
write his report, to draw upon the 
uttermost fraction for presentation. 


few days. I found, however, that she 
| laid all right, only seeming to experi- 
ence a little difficulty in locomotion, 
being a trifle awkward in her move- 
ments. She was very prolific, and 


tions of nature from her open book of | The temptation is strong to draw it| things went on swimingly in her es- 


floral beauty ; for 


“ There are sermons in stones, 
Music in the trees, 

Books in running brooks. 

And good in everything.” 


at the highest instead of the lowest. 


tablishment, although the head there- 


But, gentlemen (and ladies too, for| of was minusa leg and without wings. 


we have lady bee-keepers), let us be 
strictly, severely, honest and fair in 


| In a short time they began to prepare 
for swarming, by starting numerous 
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queen-cells, all of which I Searaeh. 
or supposed I did; I examined them 
again in a week or ten days, but 
found no new cells, and was not 
aware that ina sly corner was one 
just about hatching, of the original 
ones which had escaped my notice. It 
so happened that I did not look into 
this hive again for two weeks or more, 
when, there I founda young, fertile 
laying queen, wings, legs and all. I 
looked around, and upon another 
frame found No. 1 minus foot and 
wings. There they were, both in the 
hive, and no mistake. 1 was a little 
puzzled ; looked around and found the 
wr where the cell had been, which 
ad escaped me, when I was destroy- 
ing the others. At first thought, I 
had supposed No. 2 had been but re- 
cently hatched, and that the two royal 
rivals had not yet met. But, no; the 
oung queen was evidently fertile and 
aying, as I afterwards proved. To 
test matters, however, and look 
further into the problem, I closed the 
hive until the next day, when I ex- 
amined it again. I still found both 
queens there on different frames. No. 
1, with wings and leg off, seemed, 
however, to be neglected, and I no- 
ticed a slight diminution in the size of 
her abdomen. 


My theory, whether right or wrong, 
was this: The workers, being cog- 
nizant of her deformity, were super- 
seding her. They were nourishing 
the young and perfect queen, and neg- 
lecting the deformed one, and, hence, 
she had ceased laying. But this un- 
gracious business did not happen to 
agree with my notions of entomologi- 
cal ethics, and I accordingly put a 
stop toit. Besides, barring the de- 
formity of No. 1, she was a fine, hand- 
some queen, and very prolific. I ac- 
cordingly took out No. 2, clipped her 
wings, and put herin another place 
where she was needed, and left No. 
1 to “hold the fort.” The usurper 
being gone, and the bees finding that 
fact out, turned their attention to 
their rightful mother, and nourished 
her as she deserved. All went well, 
and she is now safely away with her 
colony in winter quarters, as also the 
other. Now, whatever may have been 
the experience of others in this direc- 
tion, the fact of two fertile queens oc- 
cupying the same hive together for 
some days, was, to me, something al- 
together unprecedented. 

The winter here (Eastern Ontario) 
has, so far, been unusually severe, the 
temperature, frequently dipping much 
below zero, and we have had continu- 
ous sleighing nearly three months. 
As a consequence, some of the old- 
fashioned bee-keepers, in this section, 
who leave their bees out during all 
the winter on the summer stands, 
without any protection, will, I fear, 
as Mr. Jones says, be in “ mourning” 
in the spring. Of course we have 
some few bee-keepers here inthe East 
who try to. keep up with the times 
and do the business scientifically ; but 
there is, I believe, a larger proportion 
of such in Western Ontario, where 
Mr. D. A. Jones is located, and where 
his influence in developing apiculture 
has been much felt, in the past two or 
three years. Of course every Cana- 





dian bee-keeper is proud of Mr. 
Jones, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting for the first time in Toronto, 
last fall, at the Industrial Exhibition, 
where he had a splendid display of 
almost everything ———— to the 
art of apiculture. was very favor- 
ably impressed with the genuinely 
progressive and cosmopolitan spirit 
of Mr. Jones, who, though having 
made many inventions and improve- 
ments in apiarian apparatus, patents 
nothing, but ieaves all free to make 
from his patterns. This admirable 
trait is as rare as it is generous. 
Without, evidently, having had many 
scholastic advantages, Mr. Jones has, 
by his native ability, genius and in- 
dustry, placed himself in the very 
first rank of eminent apiarists, and 
has shown more enterprise in the 
business than any of his compeers. 

In the eastern part of the Province 
here, we have recently lost one of our 
best and most enthusiastic bee-keep- 
ers. I refer to Hon. Lewis Wall- 
bridge, of Belleville, who has lately 
been elevated to the chief justiceship 
of the new Province of Manitoba. 
Mr. Wallbridge was president, last 
year, of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and was a very enthusiastic 
amateur bee-keeper. I fear, however, 
that he will not be able to enjoy his 
favorite recreation in the Northwest, 
as the climate, I understand, is too 
severe for what he used to call his 
‘little pets,” the bees. If these 
‘little pets” failed to let him feel 
their stings once in a while, he said 
he felt ‘‘neglected.”’ Most people 
would prefer to suffer that kind of 
neglect, but not so with the redoubt- 
able Lewis. In the East here we 
have another very good bee-keeper, 
Mr. Wm. C. Wells, of Thurlow, Hast- 
ings County. Mr. W. is quitea genus 
in his way, he makes nearly every- 
thing he wants in the bee line for 
himself, even to making foundation 
comb. 

Lennox Co., Ont. 
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Extracted Honey and Extracting. 


FAYETTE LEE. 


In my last article I described my 
‘eon for getting bees ready for the 

oney harvest, and that comes about 
July 6. Last year basswood bloomed 
on July 19. he bees need all the 
honey from dandelions to rear their 
brood. You may see the comb begin 
to look white, and in a few days it 
will be all capped over; but let it 
stand in the hive until June 25, then 
get the honey extractor ready anda 
sweet barrel, well waxed, to put the 
first honey in; this done, you need a 
good smoker, screw driver, and a tur- 
key wing. Take the comb basket 
and stool to put the upper story on, 
and commence at hive No. 1, put the 
screw-driver between two frames and 

ry them apart, smoking the bees at 
he same time; put the uppet story 
on the stool, take out four of the out- 
side frames, put them in the comb 
basket, and fill up the brood-nest with 
frames of fuundation. Put back the 





upper story and take out every frame 
and extract them and return them to 
the hive. Now, we have four spare 
frames. Goto No. 2 and take off the 
top story, as before, take out four 
frames and put in the extra four, and 
put on the upper one again and ex- 
tract the same as No.1. We take out 
all the dark honey, so that it will not 

et mixed with the basswood honey. 
o not stop to strain the honey. Put 
it in a 40 gallon barrel and let it stand 
afew days, when all the small cap- 

ings will be on the top. Then skim 
it and cover it with sheeting. By all 
means keep each kind of honey by 
itself. 

My honey weighs 1114 pounds to the 
allon. It is a disgrace to a bee- 
eeper to have honey sour. The cause 

of its souring, is that it was extracted 
before it was ripe. When it is capped, 
it is ripe, and the bees put their seal 
on it. If you want to — the sale 
of extracted honey, sell your store 
keepers unripe honey, and you will do 
it the first time. ‘It is not the big 
— we want, but good honey. We 
“| this first honey till September to 
feed, if we need it. My honey in 
June is dark in color, sometimes. 
Goldenrod does not give much honey, 
and we want this to feed the bees. 


Having taken all the dark honey 
out on June 25, the next yield will be 
from the basswood. Wait about four 
days from the time the first basswood 
honey comes in, then open all of the 
top stories, and put the outside frames 
in towards the centre, and close up 
the hives. In this way I get all the 
frames full about the same time, so 
that I can extract it all at once. In 
about four days more, the bees will 
have it capped over. Now we are 
ready to take the first basswood 
honey. We will commence at No. 1, 
and extract four frames from the 
brood-nest, and all from the upper 
story. Be sure to take the outside 
frames in the brood-nest. I only ex- 
tract two times during the basswood 
harvest. Now being through ex- 
tracting for a while, put the honey in 
tin cans and glass jars for market, and 
label it ‘‘ PURE HONEY,” giving your 
name on every can and jar, that you 
have. I believe every bee-keeper has 
a right to seta rip on his honey; if 
every one would do so, it would be 
much better for them. 

I have been in the bee business for 
six years, and have sold 6,757 pounds 
of honey, and put my own price on it, 
and it averaged 11 cents a pound. 

In producing extracted honey we 
have surplus combs to use from the 
last year, and bees will store honey 
when they will not make comb. One 
él I tried tiering up, with a few 
lives, and did not extract until the 
honey harvest was over. I found that 
the bees had not capped the honey, 
for they had too much surface room 
to cover, through August and Sep- 
tember. 

Do not extract from the brood-nest, 
but take all they og in the upper 
story. There may be better ways to 
manage bees to produce comb honey, 
but the way I have managed has 

iven me 92 pounds of extracted 

oney to the colony, spring count. If 
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beginners will follow my hag of 

swarming, they are sure to have 

strong colonies, and thatis the sure 

way of getting a large crop of honey. 

Do your best, and the bees will do the 

rest, if there is any honey to gather. 
Cokato, Minn. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Use of Separators. 
T. E. TURNER. 


I confess to becoming “ so insane” 
as not to use separators, and will not 
charge those who continue their use 
with insanity; but will confess that 
my experience has made me so sane 
as to discontinue their use. My ex- 

erience with them has been varied. 

have used narrow strips of tin for 
separators, and also broad pieces, and 
find that bees work best with narrow 
strip separators, if any are used ; but 
they will build some combs fast to the 
tin. With broad pieces and large 
passages for bees to enter the sections, 
combs are built under, out of shape 
for casing, and with broad pieces and 
narrow passages, bees are slow to 
commence work in the sections. 
Some may force them into sections 
with such separators by keeping them 
in prime condition, but with all the 
forcing I can do, they are slow to en- 
ter sections with narrow spaced sep- 
arators. 

That separators lessen the crop of 
surplus is not a delusion, as is proven 
by the experience of many leading 
apiarists. To test this matter, last 
season, I put a frame of sections in 
each end of a hive, one with and the 
other without separators, and the bees 
worked in the one without separators, 
and would not touch the other ; then 
they were changed in the hive, and 
new sections put in with the same re- 
sult. Then sections were put in both 
ends of the hive without separators, 
and they worked in both places nearly 
alike. Now this result, with the fact 


that bees will, things being equal, | P 


work more readily in the space occu- 
pied by 8or9 sections than that oc- 
cupied by one section, proves that as 
much honey cannot be obtained with 
as without separators. 

Now, with the right kind of a rack 
to hold sections, and a little care in 
putting starters in, I claim that one 
can manipulate more colonies of bees 
forcomb honey, without separators, 
than he can with them, and produce 
his honey in justas good shape for 
market. The reason for this is, that 
he will have to give less time and care 
while the sections are on the hive, 
to see that they get sealed, and taking 
them off, and no more in casing them 
for market. 

The finest section honey in Chicago, 
at the time of the meeting of the 
Northwestern Convention, and, per- 
haps, during the past season, was 
produced by a bee-keeper in this 
county, without separators. Seven 
thousand pounds were produced 
from 60 colonies, spring count, in that 
way. Twenty thousand pounds of 
first-class honey was produced in this 
part of Wisconsin, last season, with- 


out separators, and packed and ship- 
ped to various points with no com- 
plaint of leakage from combs rubbing 
each other. 

Mr. Steer’s narrow frame and sep- 
arators, described on page 189 of the 
KEE JOURNAL, for April 11, though 
he uses a divison-board, will not ad- 
mit of the speedy removal of the full 
sections from the hive, and the bees 
will propolize his section frame to the 
hive, if it is the same size as the in- 
side of the hive. 

Glassing sections is too expensive 
both to producer and consumer; for 
the time and cost of glassing is much 
greater to the producer than he gets 
returns for, and the glass is useless to 
the consumer. 

So separators are dispensible, and 
bee-keepers are dispensing with them, 
and also with broad frames, and are 
adopting suitable racks in their stead. 
Progressive apiarists here would not 
think of securinga large crop of comb 
honey in marketable shape with their 
use now. 

You will see from these remarks 
that the articles on separators, tin or 
wood, that have appeared recently in 
the BEE JOURNAL, are of but little 
interest to some of its readers, for 
they regard them as useless and cum- 
bersome. 

Sussex, Wis. 


——- S++ 


Western Michigan Convention. 


The Western Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association held their regular 
semi-annual meeting at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 3. There were about 20 
members in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 a. m., by the president, W. H. 
Walker, of Berlin. 
lin 8. Covey, of Coopersville, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and they 
were approved by the association, 
The treasurer’s report was also read, 
which showed the society to be ina 
good financial condition. All ex- 
enses had been paid, and a surplus 
of afew dollars still remained in the 
treasury. 

The forenoon was chiefly occupied 


Secretary Frank- | 


out of season, thus causing disease 
and otherwise disarranging the sys- 
tem of the hive. 

A. A. Dodge, of Coopersville, pre- 
sented the next topic for discussion— 
the subject of foul brood. He had 
met with good successin using the 
Jones method of cure. He shakes the 
bees of their combs into a box which 
has been provided with thorough ven- 

tilation, and places it ina cool, dark 

| place. The bees remain in their com- 
| parative dungeon for two or three 
| days, in a state of absolute fasting. 
They are then removed to a new hive. 
He starves the bees until the infected 
honey of the sacs is all consumed. 
The use of automizers and salicylic 
acid had proved unsuccessful in meet- 
ing the desired end. 

*. M. Cobb made a few remarks 
upon the different varieties of bees. 
He expressed a preference for the 
|Cyprians. They were more hardy and 
| better honey gatherers. They would 
breed faster, and raise more and bet- 
ter queen cells; also, they were less 
liable to swarm. 

The meeting, upon the whole, 
‘abounded in features of interest. 
| Although the attendance was not as. 
| large as the merits of the discussions. 
| deserved, a those who visited the 
‘scene displayed the greatest zeal in 
their work of investigation, and re- 
| tired at the adjournment of the meet- 
ing fully satisfied with the manner in 
which they had spent the day. 

| The fall session of the association 
|will be held at Berlin, on the last 
| Wednesday in October.—Grand Rap- 
\ids Times. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


| Essentials of a Standard Frame. 
| E. B. SOUTHWICK. 
| I notice that every little while there 


} 


‘comes up the subject of the “stan- 
\dard frame,” and an article giving 
| the writers preference, but seldom 
| the inherent properties, for which the 
| preference is given. 

| Itis also frequently asked, ‘** What 
|is the best frame ?” And the answer 


with dissusions on wintering bees. | given is, ‘* We use the frame,” 
T. M. Cobb, of Grand Rapids, intro- |S ithout giving the merits that frame 
duced the subject with a few remarks. | jt above all other frames. The two 
Quite a number spoke concerning | classes of frames that their advocates 
the matter, and the general sentiment | have been trying to have recognized 
of the convention seemed to be that a | as the standard frame, are, I believe, 
good cellar was preferable to any | the long and shallow frame like the 
method of out-door shelter. Langstroth, and the nearly square 
A. B. Cheney, of Sparta Centre, had | ones like the a 
wintered his bees ina cellar for ten) Now,I request that some one, fully 
years past, with uniform success. |competent and versed in all the wis- 
President Walker thought that they | dom and lore of the Langstroth frame 
should beso protected, if left out dur-| and its every property and merit, will 
ing the winter, that they would not| write an article and mention every 
be compelled to rely upon the rays of | good feature it has, not leaving out a 
the sun for their warmth—that heat-| single quality that recommends it to 
ing apparatus was too variable. be * the standard frame,” and I will 
Secretary Covey thought that too| write an article comparing its merits 
much pollen was detrimental to a, witb that of the square frame, and 
healthy condition in bees. Honey| have both articles printed side by 
taken by the bees passes off in insen- | side in the same JOURNAL, and copied 





sible persiration, having noash in the 
bowels of the subjects, and they need 
not fly to void their feces. Pollen is 
stronger food, and excites breeding in 
the winter time, when such an act is 


into other papers, if their editors can 
be induced to do so. Then when the 
kind of hive or frame is asked for, 
the inquirer can be referred to these 
| articles for the reasons for either. 
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The advocates of the square frame 
may think their side ‘is poorly repre- 
sented, but do not mention that, lest 
the other side make that an excuse, 
and keep mum. If my proposition is 
agreed to, I will write out my article 
as soon asI knowit, and know who 
the other advocate is to be. 

Mendon, Mich., May 10, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


crease, so will your knowledge of the! 2. Is it square-dealing to sell colo- 
business increase. by the practical nies of bees that have had or been ex- 
knowied ill obtain i ana. | posed to foul brood ? 
Knowledge you wilt obtain In manag- |" 3 Would bees that were healthy 
ing them. The zinc excludes are and free from the disease in May, be 
used by many, and are considered in- | — die “: it - —o ‘ 
: : i 4 you shou e frames 0 
dispensable by them.—Ep.] brood and bees from a hive and form 
a nucleus in June, and the old colony 
dies in the fall, and next fall you find 





Ghat and How. 








The Great Need of a Bee Boom. 


JOS. M. HAMBAUGH. 


This section is sadly in need of a 
bee boom. Old fogyism reigns su- 
preme, and notwithstanding the sur- 
roundings, will warrant the belief of 
this being a superior point for har- 
vesting the nectar, but few of my 
neighbors use a movable frame hive, 
preferring to indulge in the old-fash- 
lioned box. constructed of rough 
planks, with round sticks through the 
centre, and, perhaps, slats at the top 
and bottom. This seems, in their es- 
timation, a broad stride over the old- 
fashioned mode of hollow bee logs, 
sawed up in about 3 feet blocks, with 
a roof over one end ; not appearing to 
see the gist of the new-fangled idea 
of the movable frames; and though 
they keep abreast of the times in 
other matters, the poor little honey-| 
bee is left to battle with the ignor- | 
ance of the past. 

The common German black bee is | 
the only kind within 20 miles of this | 
section, if I mistake not; and yet 
honey (though of an inferior quality) | 


j 
| 


that colony (the enor yt has the foul 
brood, would you not think it came 
from the frames forming that nuclei, 
ANSWERS BY especially if those frames contained 
. ; most of the foul brood ? 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. | 5. If there were no bees within 4% 
ee ee: Taree or 5 miles, domestic or wild, would 
=a there be any probability of their be- 
coming infected from outside, or wild 
bees, and dying the same season ? 


6. Is there any redress for one who 
is thus imposed upon, unless through 
exposure, which most or all dislike to 
do, but right should supplant right 
and wrong. O. B. SCOFIELD. 


~~ 


Sundry Questions. 

1. How long should the brood-comb 
remain in the hive before changing 
for new; as some claim that the cells 
heen f become less by frequent 

reeding in them ? 

2. How old ought a queen to be be- 


fore she should be replaced witha| York, Maine. 
young one ? | 


3. Does the old queen leave the old | ia Answune.—-When I first saw oe 
hive with the first swarm in the spring? | “ Square ” department, I thought that 
4. Why do bees lie out on the sides it would only serve asa hiding place 
. the hives, so a in ite tore for some dishonest dealers to lurk in, 
1ey swarm; are they waitin aj a ‘ 
queen to hatch, or is their old queen | here they could deceive many be 
to come with them, and she is too| gimners of our pursuit. In it I found 
old ; or what ? , D. F. MARRS. |the names of men of whom I had 
South Bosque, Texas, May 9, 1883. heard grave complaints, and failed to 
ANSWER.—1. I never destroy a find the names of some of our well- 
comb on account of itsage alone. I| known reliable dealers. It reminded 
saw comb that I was assured came| me of the French bastile, prior to the 
from a hive over 40 years old, and the | Revolution, where ‘most that were in, 








|Oow ) as vig- ‘ ‘ ¢ y 
has always been abundant. owner pronounced the colony as vig- | ought to be out, and many that were 


residence is spread a vast waste of low | 
lands, four miles in width, reaching | 
to the Illinois river, which is subject | 
to overtlow. 
with willow, button-brush, boneset, | 
pond-lily, Spanish needle, and myriads | 
of other blossoms, not known to the | 


This region is studded | V°Tks- 


‘out, ought to bein.” Right here I 

2. She ought not to be replaced as | want to express a long harbored opin- 
long as she proves worthy, by her ion, and that is, that he who succeeds 
_in giving perfect satisfaction to all he 

es. | deals with, will do great injustice to 

4. There are two reasons for such | some of his customers or to himself. 


ies. eile seth and west | 2ving out ; first, the neglect to give|It is not right,and is an immoral 


are the bluffs,whose fertile hills,where | em full opportunity to work, and | method of seeking patronage to in- 


not disturbed with the woodman’s|sometimes intense heat, and when | 
axe, is heavily wood, with linden or | 


basswood predominating. Howmany | 


ceteates oan 5 have eyo es | hang outside of the hives in clusters,|it develops to a higher degree this 


ing the pasturage ? 


| dulge the selfish in their unjust de- 
the master does not do his duty they! mands. Some just person must foot 
'swallow large drafts of honey and | this indulgence bill. Besides this, 


nies with which to make a start; all | transforming that honey into scales | wrong propensity in the indulged. 


natives, and I intend to Italianize as 
soon as all are in movable frame 
hives. I have 27 Langstroth hives 
completed for the purpose, and I wish 


to ask if the perforated zinc, for ex- | 


cluding drones and the queen from 
the ry wd story, is a success ? 
what divice is used, if any ? 


If not, | ‘* Square dealing men.” 


of wax. | Each dealer should draw his own line 
| ‘of justice, and in drawing that line, 
Is it Square-Dealing ? 'use his imagination with which to 


In looking over a bee paper eet the | place himself in the outside party’s 


| BEE JOURNAL), I saw the following: | place, and then live up to this, his 
We, whose 


‘names appear below, do not know | Lighest conception of justice, and let 


The writer has had the pleasure of | that we have a single dissatisfied per- | the people decide by their acts whether 


visiting Charles Dadant & Son, of 


Hamilton, lll., and though we came | but if we have, such will confer favor | 
as a stranger, we were treated as a| by writing us kindl 


son with whom we have had dealings ;|or not he has drawn the line well. 


y, and we will do |° man who does this duty, can 


brother. A glimpse among their bees|our best to render satisfaction.”— | honestly get into that “ square-list ” 


and 


foundation manufactory was|Among those names, is one with | upon the terms it proposes. No man 


worth many times the expense of my | whom I have had a little “deal,” and | can deal with one hundred customes 


trip, and opened my eyes to the on-|I fear that little was, at the best, “a 
ward march of scientific bee-culture. | deal too much.” 


Long may they live as shining lights| by asking some questions which I 


in scientific bee-culture. 
Versailles, Ill., May 14, 1883. 
[Your pasturage resources 

good, but you will find the 17 quite 

enough to begin with. 


are | Party and can get no reply from him. 


As ‘they in-! plicity ? 


exactly on the square, and nothing 
/more, and not have one dissatisfied. 
wish answered through the BEE |My advice is, do not try it. “ Dare 
JOURNAL, as I have twice written the | to do right ; dare to be true,” and you 


uare-dealing to advertise | have nothing . fear. ‘ , 
frame, and sendaSim-| I have dealt in supplies on quite an 
| extensive scale for three or four years, 


1 will put the case 


1. Isit s 
a Langstrot 
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as many well-know, and I have three 
very much dissatisfied customers, and 
I wish it was not out of place to give 
a history of the origin of their dis- 
satisfaction; also of their Christian 
spirit in reporting the same, together 
with the direful things they are going 
to do, but nevercommence. It is also 
true that some dealers have not aimed 
to do justice, and under this head I 
will try to answer the questions, as 
best I can. 

1. The Langstroth and Simplicity 
frames are calculated by their makers, 
to be one andthe same frame. The 
words Langstroth and Simplicity 
apply to the styles of the hives, and 
not the frames. 

2. No, sir. 

3. Bees do not die of foul brood. It 
is a disease of the brood, and the col- 
ony would *‘ peter out” in the fall if 
the disease was well under way, and 
of a malignant type in the previous 
spring. Thisis as I understand it; 
though I have never seen a case of 
foul brood. 

4. I should. 

5. Very little, if any, I should say. 

6. Lam not a lawyer, but as laws 
are based upon reason and justice, I 
would guess that damages could be 
collected in a civil court, if the parties 
were collectable. The distance the 
parties are usually a part, and the 
financial worthlessness of many small 
dealers, makes the legal course usually 
impracticable. The exposure course is 
in order, but there is no place, except 
in apicultural periodicals, through 
which to do it, and the nature of the 
complaint and defense are incompati- 
ble with the purposes for which said 
papers are published and read. 


Wired Frames. 


1. Will bees build comb in wired 
frames and have the wires in the cen- 
tre of the combs ? 

2. Will they do it readily. 

E. SANFORD. 

ANSWERS.—Yes; if you properly 
press the wire into the foundation. 
If you do not mean to use foundation, 
do not use wire at all; it will not work 
on that plan. 

2. Nearly all now know the advan- 
tages of the wires when used with 
foundation, and I have used them for 
years, and find them in no way detri- 
mental. The Given press puts them 
to place more perfectly and quickly, 
but the hand method is excellent, and 
perfectly practical when done as I dis- 
cribed it in the February number of 
the Kansas Bee-Keeper. I advise all 





not to buy frames filled with founda- 
tion, but wire their own frames and 
put the heavy foundation on by the 
method above referred to; it is safer 
and cheaper. 


—- 














Shipped His Bees. 

I left Delta, Ohio, for this place on 
April 20, with 43 colonies of bees, and 
arrived here without the loss of a 
comb. MILEs 8. PRAY. 
St. Johns, Mich., May 10, 1883. 


Looking for a Grand Honey Harvest. 
My bees have done well so far, and 
are in fine condition. I have had one 
swarm on May2. Prospect are boom- 
ing for white clover, hnd we are look- 
ing for a grand honey harvest. 
J.G. NORTON. 
Macomb, Ill., May 14, 1883. 


Moving Bees in Cold Weather. 


My 9 colonies of bees came through 
the winter all right. I bought 40 col- 
onies more, which makes me 49 to 
commence with. Those which I win- 
tered came through very strong. 
They had drones flying on the 10th of 
May. The 40 which [ bought are not 
so strong, covering from6to9of my 
frames, which are 1034x124 inches, 
outside measure. A neighbor of 
mine bought 8 colonies of bees in 
what is termed the “patent” hive; 
he put them into a cave last fall. 
They were doing very wellin the cave. 
Mr. M. told him that his bees would 
all be dead before spring, if he did not 
take them out of there; so he took 
them out and hauled them on a sled 
one-quarter of a mile,in the coldest 
part of winter, to an old house, and 
there buried them up with oats, as if 
they were ice. Long before spring, 
his bees were dead,and now he has 
only the old boxes and combs (for 
some one stole the honey) for the $20. 
The fruit trees are in bloom, and we 
expect a full crop of honey. 

J. F. SELLERS. 
Reynolds, Ill., May 12, 1883. 


Apiary Destroyed by a Tornado. 

May 9, about 5 p. m., this section 
was visited by a terrible tornado, 
which laid my apiary inruins. I had 
40 good colonies, and not a hive es- 
caped the fury. They were carried 
up in the air, through the woods, and 
the hives smashed into ‘ kindling- 
wood,” combs and frames carried over 
a mile and dashed to atoms, and the 
bees drowned. You can imagine ay 
feelings, for there is nothing I thin 
so much of as my bees (except my 
family). 1 was just starting an apiary 
anew, after my disaster in Lowa. This 
was my first season here, and m 
apiary is my only dependence. 
have 17 queens left, that [ picked up, 
and bees enough for 5or 6 colonies ; 


the unhatched brood was nearly all 
chilled in the combs I saved, so it is 
dead and the bees are dragging it out. 
The tornado also damaged my house, 
twisted it out of shape some, and 
took about 20 feet off one of the side 
walls out of my bee cellar, so I had to 
get help and prop up the house, to 
eep it from falling over. The house 
is a frame one, just built, last Octo- 
ber. I think the elements have been 
hard on me, but it might have been 
worse as none of my family were 
killed or hurt. E. J. SCOFIELD. 
Hanover, Wis., May 12, 1883. 


Parasitic Bees. 

Enclosed I send a specimen of a fly, 
which I discovered among my bees. 
Please describe and explain through 
the BEE JOURNAL what they are. 
They seem very lively among the 
bees. I think they destroy eggs, and 
do mischief. Gro. D. FRESHOUR. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 

[The insects are parasitic bees. Three 
specimens were received, of which 
one belonged to a distinct species 
from the other two. I should be glad 
to get more of each. These cuckoo- 
bees have not been known to infest 
the cells of the honey-bee, so far as I 
am informed, but are well-known dep- 
redators upon various wild bees. 
Their eggs are laid in the cells, and 
the strange larve are fed like those 
belonging to the host. It is not at all 
probable that these adult bees destroy 
the eggs already laid by the hive 
queen ; though careful observation on 
this point would be valuable.—T. J. 
BURRILL, Champaign, [I1l.] 


Bee-Keeping in Florida. 


I have spent the past winter in 
Florida, and will hazard the opinion 
that bee-keeping in that State will 
not bea success to any great extent, 
except in a very few localities where 
there isa plenty of mangrove, palm- 
etto, etc. A few bees could probably 
be kept in almost any locality. 

Bonair, Iowa. G. W. WEBSTER. 


Bees Prospering. 

My bees came through the winter 
with very little loss, and are now 
doing well, notwithstanding the cold 
and backward spring. 

+. W. ZIMMERMAN. 
Napoleon, O., May 15, 1883. 


That Apiarian College. 

I noticed an article on page 6 of the 
| present volume of this JOURNAL, en- 
titled *‘ Another step in advance.” 
The writer, Dr. Besse, says that it 
would be advisable to start an apiar- 
jan college under the auspices of the 
| American Bee-Keepers’ Society ; each 
| graduate to pass an examination be- 
fore that society. I would like to 

ask the Doctor or Mr. Heddon to sug- 
_gesta number of the leading ques- 
tions for a person just starting to keep 
|bees to ask himself, and be able to 
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answer, so that he may be moren’y 
acquainted with the science of bee- 
culture. Mr. Heddon says in an arti- 
cle on page 73, that the art is acquired 
by the majority. Of course it is, but 
I think it would be a great deal 
easier to acquire the art after or when 
a person is studying the science with 
the art. A very large number start 
to keep bees every year, and I might 
say thata large number of them never 
get past the first year or two, unless 
hey just swarm them in boxes, and 
let them have theirown way. I think 
a great deal of good could be done if 
some one that is more able than my- 
self would take up the subject and do 
it justice. Wma. H. WESTON. 
London, Ont. 


Cannot be Beat. 
I think the Bee JoURNAL cannot 





be beat. I would not lose a number 
for the price of it a og 
- M.TAINTOR. | 

Elm Grove, Mass., May 15, 1883. | 
Bees Wintered Without Loss. 


My 35 colonies of bees were packed, 
last fall, by posting chaff cushions in 
the caps, and they wintered all safely ; 
I did not even lose a queen. They 
are now doing well, and there is a 
good prospect ahead. My experience 
teaches me to —_ a laying queen in 
the hive, if possible, all the time, Mr. 


Heddon to the wee * notwithstand- 
ng. SAAC SHARP. 
Waveland, Ind., May 16, 1883. 


1 


Spring Management, ete. 


I have a few questions which I 
would like to have answered in the 
next number of the BEE JOURNAL. 
They are of great importance to bee- 
keepers at thistime of year, especially 





those that have several hundred 
combs and but very few bees; which | 
is the case here with several. One 
man at Mecosta, Mich., put in the 
cellar 54 heavy natural swarms in the 
fall; on the first of May he had onl 
10 weak ones left; another at Coral, 
Mich., packed 38 natural swarms in 
straw ; he has only 7 weak ones left. 
These men want to know how to 
build up these little handsfull of bees, 
so as to make use of these combs. 

1. Isitany advantage to feed this 
honey back to them, the combs can 
be placed in the caps of the hives, so 
that the bees can have access to them 
very poms and those on the outside 
be none the wiser, and will take all of 
the honey out of the combs and clean 
the combs up some too; but is it any 

ain ? Will the bees breed any faster 
or having plenty of honey in the hive? 

2. For all of the advertising of 
queens, none can be found for sale at 
present ; although all queen breeders 
are willing to receive your orders for 
ee, which will be filled in the or- 

er received, sometime in June or 
July. How early can queens be 
reared in this latitude? How soon 





should cota pen be commenced, 
when there is such a demand for 
them ? Cannot queens be reared suc- 
cessfully at any time, when drones are 
plentiful? I have drones in any 
quantity at this date. 


3. What do the experienced apiarist 
think of Alley’s new method of queen- 
breeding? I havea colony engaged 
in the business already. think it 
will be a grand success. 

8S. J. YOUNGMAN. 
Cato, Mich., May 15, 1883. 


{1. In the excellent article on page 
260, by Mr. Doolittle, will be found 
instructions for spring management, 
building up weak colonies, etc. 

2. It is too early in this latitude to 
think of shipping queens, even if they 
were ready forshipment. The nights 
are cold ; and the exposure they would 
get would be detrimental. 

3. As you are rearing queens accord- 
ing to the plan given in Mr. Alley’s 
book, of course there is no necessity 
of further answers in detail. We re- 
fer you to the book, which meets with 
very general approval by apiarist 
everywhere.—Ep.] ‘ 


Splendid Honey Harvest Expected. 

My colonies are in splendid condi- 
tion ; full of brood, and strong in bees. 
The locusts are just opening, and the 
surplus arrangements are placed on; 
the hives have a surplus of fruit 
bloom honey ; the first of the kind in 
three — (that is, surplus above 
what they needed for rearing brood). 
It is fine weather now, but we had 
cool weather up to last week; some 
days it has been too cold for bees to 
fly. We hope, and have the indica- 
tions of a splendid honey harvest; 
white clover looks well, and basswood 
trees are full of buds. 

J. W.STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., May 18, 1883. 


Troubles in Transferring. 


I had 2 colonies in box hives; I 
transferred them, last week, into 
movable frame hives, according to 
your instructions, and succeeded be- 
— my expectations, without any 

ee-vail, and received no stings. but 
I do not understand the way they 
acted. The first hive was very 
strong; a peck of bees, at least, and 
five queen-cells, and one was capped | 
over, and two others with larve in 
them. I put eight frames in the hive 
with most all the brood, and very 
little honey. I placed the new hive 
on the old stand, in the same place, 
and dumped the bees in front of the 
hive, which were about a peck in 
bulk; part of them went into the 
hive, and some of them raised in the 
air and clustered about 30 yards from 
the hive. There was about a quart of 
them. I hived them at once; went 
into dinner, and when I came out 
they were clustered in one corner of 
the hive; in about half an hour they 
were gone, perhaps to the old hive. 
They would not go in the hive, so [| 
raised the hive in front and they went 
into the chambers outside of the 
division-board, and staid there until 
I took them out. The next colony I 














transferred acted much like the first ; 
it had about a half-peck of bees ; they 


had no queen-cells, but some brood. 
I emptied them in front of the hive; 
they did not go in the hive very good ; 
some of them crawled over to the 
other hive, which was about a foot 
away, and clustered on the hive in 
large bunches. I brushed them down 
in front of the hive, but _— would 
not goin. I left them there all night, 
still they would not go in ; so the next 
day I took the cover of the hive, 
placed the boxes over the chambers 
and drummed and smoked them up 
and dumped in front of the other hive. 
which, by the way, had but few bees 
in it, so they went into the hive (at 
least some of them did) and staid in. 
Ido not understand why they acted 
so. To-day, which is about a week 
since I transferred them, the strong 
colony gave a swarm. I hived it in 
good time; in ten minutes they were 
back to the same hive they came 
from. C. VANCULIN. 
Delaware, Del. 


A Degenerated Langstroth Hive. 


Mr. Epiror:—Will you please to 
give me your reasons for calling the 
Simplicity hive a ‘‘ degenerated Lang- 
stroth hive?” I am only a beginner 
in the art of bee-culture. I want to 
learn all I can, and do not like to 
start with the wrong hive. I read 
your JOURNAL with great interest, 
and could not do without it. Please 
answer through the BEE JOURNAL. 

O. H. CARPENTER. 

Camanche, Iowa, May 17, 1883. 


{Our correspondent has evidently 
been dreaming. The Simplicity hive 
is to all intents and purposes a Lang- 
stroth hive. It uses the Langstroth 
frame, and only gets its name by the 
manner of making the outer box. We 
have never used any such language, 
either in the BEE JOURNAL or in 
public speaking. Our correspondent 
should have designated the place in 
the JOURNAL where it might be 
found, or given the time and place, if 
we were reported to have used such a 
phrase in public speaking. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Carpenter has been 
dreaming, and this time is “ caught 
napping.” —ED.] 


How the Bees were Prepared for Winter. 

We packed 5 colonies of bees in chaff 
and 5 with planer shavings, 4 inches 
in the bottom and sides, and 10 inch 
chaff cushions, on A. I. Root’s plan. 
On October 27, the snow drifted over 
them ; we shoveled them out in Feb- 
ruary, during a thaw, and some of the 
bees flew out. We examined them and 
found them all right. In April, we 
found some wet in the bottom of the 
hive; the cushions were moldy on 
top, but the bottom was dry and 
warm, and 4 showed signs of dysen- 
tery. We cleaned the hive of dead 
bees, but we lost 4 colonies, and 4 
more are weak. At this date they 
have brood. I think if we had put 
them up out of the snow, they would 
have been dry; the snow is so heavy 
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here, with a damp atmosphere, it will 
not do to let them be covered up in 
snow as they do in the west. We put 
38 colonies in the cellar on November 
15,and took them out May 3. They 
were confined 169 days; 4 were dead ; 
2 of them starved with plenty of 
honey on the outside combs, the mat 
laid close down on the frames. I did 
not cut hoies in the combs; 2 had 
dysentery, and several showed signs 
of it. Some of them were stronger 
when they came out, than when they 
wentin. Others were weak; all had 
plenty of honey. Since putting them 
out, 2 more have died, and we doubled 
up two more; most of them had 
brood, and some had frames, capped 
over. They are bringing in pollen, 
but it is very cold and windy. Our 
cellar is under the house we live in; 
the thermometer stood at 36° to 40°; 
the hives were put up over the pota- 
toes ; some of them were as bright as 
they were last fall. We think that 
the cellar was too cold. We puta 
small stove in, todry out the moisture. 
We had a pipe under ground to let in 
air, some 60 feet from the house, 
below the frost. The bees were in 
Root’s Simplicity hives, with the bot- 
tom board up-side-down, with half- 
inch opening ; burlap mat to cover the 
frames; cover up-side down. The 
bees in the cellars came out strong 
and better than last year. The bees 
that were wintered out on the sum- 
mer stands in summer hives are all 
dead. JAS. H. TILLEY & BROs. 
Castle Hill, Me., May 14, 1883. 


Will they Rear a Queen ? 

TI have a light colony that became 
queenlessa week ago; I shall unite it 
to another. 

1. If I give the queenless colony 
brood with eggs and larve, or if they 
have it already, willthey rear a queen 
before drones have appeared ? 

2. If | give them a frame of brood 
with eggs, larve, and filled drone 
comb, will they rear a queen ? 

3. Willa colony rear a queen when 
its own hive contains neither drones 
nor drone comb, but when drones are 
in other colonies near ? 

4. Informing a nucleus, is it neces- 
sary to place drone combs in the nu- 
cleus hive? CHAS. F. WILLCOTT. 

Exira, lowa, May 5, 1883. 


[If you have no prospect for getting 
a queen soon, it will be better to unite 
the queenless colony with any other 
weak one having a queen. 

1. Drones will be on hand by the 
time the bees have reared a queen. 
Many have them now. 

2. Of course they will immediately 


rear a queen, if you give them the} 


means of doing so. 

3. Yes. 

4. No.—ED.] 
All Old Bees. 

I have been testing late and early 
breeding. My bees are all 8 months 
old; they bred none after August, 
last year,and very few young 8 





have taken the field yet, which is8 
months and 10 days; therefore I will 
not be very uneasy after this if I do 
not get any breeding in September. 
My Italians will be ready for the 
honey flow, if we get fair weather. 
They are not so nervous as blacks, 
and pull through bad weather better. 
Ihave tested the two distinct races 
pretty well, and can give their pedi- 
gree any time. I kept a standing 
offer, last year, of $5 for any person 
being attacked with an Italian bee; 
if it had been in favor of the blacks, 
I should soon have been in poverty. 
To explain the above, we got no fall 
crop here,and the way I fed up was on6 
frames; there was no breeding; neither 
could be. I was afraid, but appar- 
ently without cause. 
* CHARLES MITCHELL. 
Molesworth, Ont., May 12, 1883. 


Backward Spring in Maine. 


Four inches of snow fell here to- 
day. It has been one of the most 
backward springs that we have had 
foralong time. My bees are quite 
weak, owing to the cold backward 
spring. G. W. DUNBAR. 

North Anson, Me., May 15, 1883. 


> The Marshall County Roo Sete 
ers’ Association meets at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Saturday, May 26, at 10.30 
A.M, The place of meeting is at the 
Sheriff’s office. Subject for discussion: 
“Summer Care.” The meeting of 
March 24th was one of much interest. 
Five new members were admitted 
into the Society. All present seemed 
to realize it was “good to be there,” 
and the general feeling was to build 
up a good first-class society. 

J. SANDERS, Sec. 


>< + —_—___—__—— 


BOOK CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
scainaetiativemad Price of both. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal, . 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 76 

Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth 2 75.. 250 
Bees and Honey (paper covers) -. 225 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal - 28 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 00 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00... 350 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 33 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 3.. 3 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.......... 13 5O.. 3 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work . 8% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 0 
Alley’s Queen Rearing 3 2.. 300 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher's Grain Tables 2 40.. 225 
Moore’s Universal Assistant -- 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine, 50Copies 4 00.. 3 75 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100,.Copies 6 00.. 5 30 
BD Tic nkckc<ccdbiseéivsvsiconsss 2 7%5.. 250 
King’s Text Book .. 2% 


The Monthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust;column. 





@@ Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless requested to be continued. 





Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the Bez JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


- <<. + — 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages 


$1 00 
50 


** 100 colonies (220 pages 

** 200 colonies (420 pages 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 


For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JourR- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 

g@ Our stock of back numbers of 
this volume are now getting very low. 
Please look over your numbers, and 
if any are lacking, send us a postal 
ecard, giving the date of those you 
want, and we will send them, if not 
all gone. We give this notice, be- 
cause, last year, several left it until 
the end of the year, and then re- 
quested us to send the missing num- 
bers. ‘hen it was too late, the num- 
bers being all gone. Look them over 
now, and you may get them completed. 


Foul Brood Pamphlet.— Wishing to 
be relieved of sending out my pamph- 
let on Foul Brood, I have made ar- 
rangements with Mr. T. G. Newman 
to supply them to the bee-keeping 
fraternity desiring them. 

A. R. KOHNKE. 

Youngstown, O., April 25, 1883. 


«& Mr. Alley’s new book on Queen 
Rearing will hereafter cost $1.25 











Gg We have a few copies of our 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Bee Culture ” left, 
and have reduced the price from 40 
to 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen. 

tj We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 








Will Make itan Even Dozen.—Mr. W. 
H. Brearley, of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Evening News, who has personally 
conducted $22,000 round trip excur- 
sions ‘“‘from Detroit to the Sea.” 
every year for the past seven years, 
and who is to take three more this 
year in June and July, has made the 
ascension of Mt. ashington nine 
times, and, this year, proposes to make 
it an even dozen.— Adv. 


Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for $1.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


All Exeelling. — Messrs. Bingham 
& Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—I am 
now selling your Smokers almost ex- 
clusively. You are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 

Respectfully, J.G.TAYLor. 

Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 


| Cyprians Conquered. 

All summer long it has been ‘*t which 
and tother”’ with me and the Cyprian 
»colony of bees I have—but at last I 
am ‘boss.’ Bingham’s ‘‘ Conqueror 
Smoker” did it. If you want lots of 
|smoke just at the right time, geta 
| Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1883. 
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supply the Weekly Bee JoURNAL 


bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 


in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
it should send for the book at once. 

Emerson Binders — made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

G@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE Jour- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “‘ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 


E. T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


Manufacturers of the U. 8. STANDARD Honey 
Extractor (new improvements), and all other 
Apiarian Supplies. Send for circular. 17A 5Btf 


PATENT FOUNDATION MILLS inch: fio 


. C. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky. 











Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, | 


for one year, and the seventh edition | 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, | 


Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual | 


soon be withdrawn, those who desire | 


THE HANDY BOOK. 


Read the opinion of one of the most eminent 
writers on bee matters: 


Bound Brook, N. J., May 4, 1883. 
FRIEND ALLEY:—Handy Book received. I am 
happy to suy that I consider that it tells more on 
the vital subjects of rearing Queens and managing 
bees so as to take honey, than any book now before 
the public. It seems to be filled with just those 
things which practical men find out about their 
business in a lifetime of work, but which they 
generally don’t tell the dear public. 

J. HASBROUCK. 
The HANDY BOOK has received from those 
most competent to judge of its value, more praise 
than any book now in print. Send for our Circular 

| and get their opinions. 


| 21Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


—_— 
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A NEW BEE BOOK! 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 
| Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


| THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
| 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


| A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
| apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style, 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cieveland, O. 

It comprises all that is y for ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It.is a valuable and practica) book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all thatone needs to 
Enow, . their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it for the market in the most attractive 

‘orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfeet work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

to 20 days. No pay until cured. 

J. L. 8tephens, M. D., Lebanon, O. 

18A4t 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 

is now receiving Italian Queens from the South 
(for particulars see advertisement in the BEEK 
JOURNAL of April 18), and can send them 
by return mail at the following prices: Before 
June Ist, untested queens wil! be $1.50 each : dur- 
ing June, single queen $1.25, or six for $6.00 ; after 
July ist. single queen $1.00, six for $5.50, twelve 
for $10.00. Tested queens (reared last season in 
the home apiary). before June ist, $3.00 each ; 
during June, $2.50 each ; after July Ist, $2.00each. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Make a orders 
payable at Flint, Mich. 17eow tf 
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